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OFF THE COURSE 


BY DOROTHEA CONYERS 


‘Is that a new horse, Bellew ? Haven’t seen you on him before, 
have 1? I seem to know him too,’ and the speaker examined 
the good-looking bay. 

‘He’s brand-new,’ was the reply. ‘A level-shaped one, I 
fancy. I picked him up here from a farmer chap called Cassidy.’ 

‘Cassidy’s colt. Oh Lord!’ and a broad grin of enlighten- 
ment followed. Jim Bellew looked up angrily, pausing in the 
act of tightening a girth ; Dick Fitzgerald, he supposed, thought 
himself such a very sharp chap that he thought it was impos- 
sible for any one to pick up a bargain in the same county. He 
moved away, leaving Fitzgerald still smiling pleasantly. 

‘Hoick into covert my lassies, Hoick into covert!’ went the 
cheery master’s voice, as the lady pack crashed into the thick 
gorse, one of the very best in the county. A whimper on the 
far side, another and another swelling into a_ bloodthirsty 
chorus, and the beauties made the gorse crackle close to where 
Bellew stood; the scent was evidently breast high. ‘Gone 
away!’ A blast of the master’s horn from the upper end. 
Bellew gave his hat that significant jam down on his head 
without which a start is quite incomplete, then set his big horse 
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going, the colt stealing along with a lengthy even stride. As 
he took a familiar turn, and slipped through an open gate, Jim 
knew that he had got away really well, and that they were in 
for a burster ; the ladies were already tearing up the field in a 
compact dappled body, old Harmony leading. 

A little to the left of hounds Jim chose his place ; at the first 
bank the bay came down to it at a smart canter, then suddenly 
stopped, throwing his fore legs out with a sudden jerk. Jim 
never believed in a horse refusing unless the rider funked ; he 
dug his spurs in viciously, but the horse only responded with a 
sullen kick. 

‘You brute, go on, oh d—n you, go on!’ he shouted as 
horse after horse swept by him ; he whipped, spurred, coaxed, 
lost his temper and tried to throw the horse into the ditch ; all 
was useless ; the very last ‘sportsman,’ a farmer’s boy on a donkey, 
passed him at last. 

His arms and legs absolutely tired out, Jim Bellew sat still, 
stonily contemplating the small green fence ; the bay’s flanks 
were dripping blood and he was covered with weals, but he was 
quite unconquered. 

‘Can [ give you a lead ?’ said a voice behind him, and turn- 
ing, he saw a girl on a smart black horse. 

‘Lead!’ growled Jim, ‘lead! hang it, I’ve been led by the 
whole field—I beg your pardon’—raising his hat—‘but upon 
my word my temper’s clean gone.’ 

The girl began to wave her hand to a countryman who 
appeared at the top of the meadow. 

‘Come down here, Pat,’ she called. ‘Where did you get 
that horse ?’ she asked suddenly. ‘I’m sure I know him,’ 

‘From a farmer named Cassidy,’ answered Bellew with 
great distinctness. Why the dickens didn’t the girl go on? 

‘Cassidy’s colt!’ she said, raising her eyebrows. ‘Oh, no 
wonder, then,’ 

‘Pray go on,’ exclaimed Jim with savage politeness ; every 
one seemed to know his new purchase. ‘You can really do no 
good by remaining.’ 

A ripple of laughter crossed the girl’s face ; she meant to see 
the fun out. 

‘Here, Pat Meaghan,’ she said as the man came, ‘shout at 
the gentleman’s horse, will you? He can’t get him over.’ 

Pat Meaghan eyed the sullen bay knowingly. ‘An shure 
is it Cassidy’s colt yer honer is on?’ he exclaimed contemptuously. 

It was the last straw. 
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‘What the DEUCE is wrong with Cassidy's colt?’ Jim 
roared furiously. ‘If ever I buy a horse in this cursed country 
again—’ He brought his whip down savagely on the horse’s ears. 
The bay gave a surprised rear, then dropped down again into 
his old position. 

Pat grinned broadly. ‘Shure,’ he said, ‘sorra a thing’s 
wrong, except that he won’t jump a fence at all at all. Wasn't 
Cassidy’s heart broke thryin’ to sell him, and the best thing 
your honour can do is to get off an’ drag him over, or else go 
back.’ 

‘He jumped all right yesterday,’ muttered the chagrined 
hussar, sliding to the ground. 

‘They do say that Cassidy found a way to make him lep 
for a start by givin’ him a couple of glasses of whiskey. Get 
over now, ye white-hearted baste.’ 

The ‘ white hearted baste,’ apparently seeing the game was up, 
jumped the fence perfectly, thereby adding to Jim’s aggravation. 

‘Follow Miss O’Brien now,’ called the man, picking up the 
half-crown which Jim flung him. ‘She’s goin’ a line of gates to 
the road.’ Jim put his horse into a smart canter, rapidiy over- 
hauling the slight figure on the black; she rode stiffly on, 
without looking back. 

‘I’ve come up to beg your pardon,’ Jim said a little con- 
fusedly. ‘My language was shocking, but you don’t know how 
savage I was. Won’t you forgive me ?’ 

She turned her bright face towards him. ‘Of course,’ she 
said gaily ; ‘indeed I can understand that it was a little annoy- 
ing to be offered a solitary lead when the whole field had passed 
you.’ 

Jim sighed despondently. 

‘I think that country chap called you Miss O’Brien,’ he said. 
‘Excuse my asking, but are you Miss O’Brien of Cahirmoyle ? 
We called on your father yesterday. 1,’ lifting his hat, ‘am 
Mr. Bellew, —th Hussars.’ 

‘Oh, we were so sorry to miss you,’ she said. ‘ However, I 
hope you will come again soon. Our respective fathers were dear 
friends, I believe. Shall you sell that horse now? He isn’t much 
use to you.’ 

‘Er if I can,’ he said doubtfully ; ‘but, to tell you the 
truth, it’s a bit of a facer for me. I’ve lost a lot of money lately; 
I don’t know what I shall do about him.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said after a pause, ‘ what I was thinking of is that 
if you do want another horse, I know of one—indeed, we pass 
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the house to-day. He is a little plain, but a perfect jumper. I 
know he is sound, for I got our vet to examine him a few days 
ago ; the owner, poor fellow, is very poor. He wants £60 for 
him.’ 

‘I could rise to that,’ said Jim ; ‘could we see him ?’ 

‘There’s the house,’ pointing to a thatched cottage, ‘and 
there, I believe, is Tracy exercising little Paddy. You can 
certainly see him.’ 

They pulled up outside the low stone fence to watch the 
horse come round. He moved with a long springy step, and as 
he came up Jim’s heart warmed to him; a small compact 
animal, with long sloping shoulders, a tremendous girth and 
clean flat limbs. The rider, a young sandy-haired fellow, with 
a worn thin face, came to open the gate, and Jim noticed how 
handily the horse did his part. 

‘I’ve brought this gentleman to see little Pat, Tracy,’ said 
the girl. 

‘If his honour would give him a turn himself, when he’s 
ready an’ all.’ Jim was nothing loath, and in a moment was in the 
ill-made country saddle. Trot, canter or gallop, the little horse 
pleased him equally well. He was one of those horses which feel 
big under one, a feeling which a great brute over sixteen hands 
often fails to give. 

‘Any of those fences are safe,’ called out Nellie O’Brien, 
‘he won't say no.’ The jumping finished Jim—the way the little 
horse trotted up to a big bank and went right up off his hind 
legs, the clever way he kicked a razor top, his easy fly over a 
wall. Jim came back glowing, while Nellie had moved away to 
speak to some children at the cottage door. 

He caught sight of Tracy’s face watching him hungrily, 
eagerly. The horse was a gift in his English eyes at £60. 

‘I'll give you £70 for him,’ he said as he swung himself off. 
Tracy looked surprised ; he had told Miss Nell £60. A great 
relief began to creep over his face. 

‘Thank yer honer,’ he said simply, ‘and I’ll not be forgettin’ 
the dacent way you thrated me.’ 

‘That was soon over,’ exclaimed Jim. ‘He’s a ripper. I 
wonder why nobody has bought him,’ 

‘They thought him too small for the price here,’ said Nell. 
‘He's only a small horse, and less than £60 was useless to poor 
Tracy. He’s heavily in debt.’ 

‘Oh! ’ Jim stroked his moustache thoughtfully. ‘He looked 
hungry,’ he said irrclevantly. 
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‘He often is,’ said Nell. ‘Poor Tracy, he is very unlucky ! 
We say good-bye here,’ pointing to the road. ‘ My father, I know, 
would be delighted if you would come to lunch on Thursday, 
you and Mr. Saunders? Good afternoon,’ 

Jim Bellew rode home that morning feeling strangely con- 
tented. He had missed a run, been let in over a horse, bought 
another (which he could not afford) ; but what a pretty girl 
Nellie O'Brien was! He even patted the offending neck of 
Cassidy’s colt as he cantered up a strip of grass. 


Il 


Captain George Clement was lying comfortably back in his 
long leather chair, a big fire blazing at his feet, which feet, or 
rather the boots which encased them, were giving out a strong 
smell of burning leather. A slight dark man, leaning against 
the mantel-shelf, was looking down at him, smiling a little at the 
utterly puzzled expression on Clement’s face. 

‘Thought it out, Clem?’ he queried at length, removing a 
cigar from his lips. 

Clement came back from the land of dreams with a start. 

‘No, by jove, no,’ he exclaimed, ‘ and I never shall. Unless 
[ can pick up about a thou’ in the next month I|’m done for.’ 

‘A thou’ ain’t much,’ said his companion ; ‘ you must be in 
a deeper hole than that, old chap.’ 

‘Oh well, I suppose I am, but that would straighten me 
until next year, when, as you know, we hope to bring off a big 
thing with San Josef. If 1 had a decent nag now, I might get 
up a match with one of these youngsters. One can do any- 
thing with ’em after mess,’ he added contemptuously. 

Frank Dickson stroked his small moustache thoughtfully. 
He had few friends in the world ; they had all for some reason 
deserted him ; he was about with a queer lot on the turf, it was 
said. His cousin George had alone remained faithful to him, and 
he was always sure of a welcome wherever the —th Hussars 
were quartered. Dickson was grateful, and set his fertile wits 
to work. 

‘Why,’ he said softly after a while—‘ why not rechristen 
San Josef for the time being ; he is smart enough ; we can 
easily school him over banks? You might make rather a good 
thing of it.’ 

San Josef was a fairly smart youngster who had strained 
his fetlock badly in his first race. Dickson had scented a 
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possible good thing, had bought him lame on the spot, and 
now having cured him, looked forward to winning a race or 
two and selling him well. The horse was a clever fencer, not 
quite fast enough for the flat. 

Clement started as if he had been struck. 

‘Frank, dear chap, why, it would be downright swindling. 
You don’t mean it really, eh ?’ 

Dickson smiled thoughtfully. ‘Oh well, of course, if you 
look at it in shat way,’ he said airily. ‘/ put it ¢izs way. It is 
absolutely necessary for you to get some money. San Josef is 
your opportunity. You are absolutely safe from detection, for 
the horse was bought in my name, and has almost been 
forgotten. That is all.’ 

‘But afterwards ?’ Clement was thinking it over ; he must 
have money. ‘Afterwards as to selling him, getting him back?’ 

Dickson watched him yield with covert amusement. 
‘Trust me for that,’ he said tersely. 

Clement gave in slowly. Among his brother-officers there 
were often strange whispers of shady transactions; of bets 
large and small made on certainties with drunken subs; of 
card-parties in his room, where the wine went round more than 
once too often, and after which the boys walked about with glum 
faces ; but they were only whispers. Clement knew that one 
or two of the seniors were only longing to pounce on him ; 
still the chance could not be missed. He strolled to the 
window just as Jim Bellew, smiling to himself, rode Cassidy’s 
colt across the square. 

‘The very chap,’ he muttered ; ‘ plenty of coin, and absolutely 
no head !’ 

‘What’s he got now ? A couple of old crocks, and that new 
brute, which l’ve heard won’t jump a potato furrow. Clement 
smiled. ‘This is Monday; let’s see—Tuesday. You'll wire to-day 
to your chap, Frank,’ he said. ‘Keep the drink going if you’re 
near young Bellew on Wednesday night. You understand.’ 
nodded sleek head; he perfectly. 


you’ve had a great stick Bellew,’ said Captain 
Clement suavely, towards eleven on Wednesday night. ‘They 
say your new crock won’t jump anything. You've hardly a horse 
now ? You young chaps are always getting stuck ; however, one 
grows wise in time.’ 

‘I’ve got a better lot of horses than you, anyhow,’ growled 
Jim—he had drunk a good deal that night. ‘ You haven't got a 
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decent one,’ he went on, gulping down a strong brandy-and- 
soda and ordering another. 

‘Oh, do you think so ?’ Clement answered, smiling. ‘ Really ?’ 

‘Clem thinks all his geese are swans,’ muttered Dickson 
close to Bellew’s ear, 

‘Well, I’m sure,’ broke in young Saunders, Jim’s staunchest 
friend, ‘ Bellew has a better lot than you have.’ 

Clement turned to the speaker. ‘ Didn’t know they taught 
much about horses in a soap factory,’ he sneered. 

Young Saunders turned scarlet. He was most unnecessarily 
ashamed of his plebeian progenitors, who were the owners of 
a well-known brand of soap. He turned round, putting another 
item down to his long score against Clement. 

‘Yes, I do think mine as good as yours,’ stormed Jim. He 
was at the pugnacious-heedless stage of the interruption. 

‘I'll match one of mine against one of yours for a fiver,’ 
said the Captain carelessly. ‘Or shall we say two-ten? You're 
hard up just now, I expect.’ 

Jim’s face was flushed to a dull red ; he was past thinking 
coolly. ‘Fiver be hanged! I'll match one of mine against any 
crock you have for anything you please.’ 

‘A thousand, p’r’aps !’ Clement rejoined, laughing incredu- 
lously. 

‘A thousand certainly,’ defiantly; ‘ two if you like! You can 
put it down.’ 

Clement pulled out a iute-book. ‘Am I to understand you,’ 
he said distinctly, ‘you wish to match any horse ?’ 

‘Hunter,’ gulped Jim, ‘you may have a string of racers—’ 
Clement made a large blot—‘ Hunter. You may select of 
those you have at present against any hunter of mine for one 
thousand pounds. Course, shall we say, three miles over a 
country to be chosen ?’ 

Some of the elders gathered round, frowning angrily. ‘ Shut 
up, Bellew, and go to bed,’ exclaimed one of the captains, ‘ you 
don’t know what you’re doing. The bet’s absurd.’ 

‘We don’t want such heavy wagering here, Clement,’ said 
the senior major pointedly. 

‘It was he insisted, major,’ yawned Clement. ‘Of course, if 
he wishes to declare off—-——’ 

‘I mean to stick to it,’ said Jim obstinately. ‘I suppose you 
know, Clement, that I bought a new horse on Monday.’ 

Clement’s face changed a little ; he had not known. ‘Really?’ 
he said. ‘Well, one came over for me yesterday—so we’re quits 
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—and, of course, Bellew, if it’s too big a sum for you—if you 
funk.’ 

‘Funk be dashed,’ flashed out Jim, staggering to his feet 
and fixing his shaken signature to the bet. ‘I’m off to bed ; good- 
night, you fellows !’ 

‘It’s time he went,’ muttered the major angrily ; ‘it’s a dis- 
grace, betting with a drunken young fool like that—a disgrace ; 
and there’s a plant in it somewhere too, I feel convinced,’ he 
added, as Clement and Dickson followed Bellew’s example. 


Ill 


jim Bellew awoke next morning with a distinct impression 
of having done something foolish; as his cold tub cleared his 
brain he remembered what it was. He had backed one of his 
horses against one of Clement’s for a thousand pounds. He 
shivered. ~ What would his old dad say? He knew too well that 
already he had caused some pinching at home. How could 
he pay up if he lost? His face was white and drawn as he 
snatched a moment after breakfast to see his horses, the pitying, 
half-contemptuous looks which had been cast on him in the 
mess-room having added little to his comfort. 

Clement’s stables were next his. Jim gave an uneasy glance 
at the horses, wondering which was his opponent. Paddy, his 
own new purchase, was standing knee-deep in straw. 

‘You’ve heard of the match I’ve made, perhaps, Jones ?’ 
asked Jim, feeling very foolish. 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered Jones slowly. ‘I’ve heard a whisper, 
sir. I suppose you'll race this little ‘oss ; indeed it’s all we have, 
I’m afraid, sir,’ lowering his voice, ‘that Captain Clement’s got a 
crack ; he was out this morning in clothes, but he moves like a 
racer.’ 

Pleasant news this ! 

‘We can only do our best,’ said Jim despondently. ‘Ugh! 
you brute!’ to Cassidy’s colt, who stuck his nose over the 
partition, ‘I shall go on hunting him, Jones. Did you happen 
to hear the name of Captain Clement’s horse ?’ 

‘Blazer, sir. They seem very close about him. He came 
from England yesterday morning, and the man who brought 
him went straight back.’ 

Jim felt that Clement was playing a deep game somehow ; 
but this was Thursday, and they were due at Cahirmoyle. It 
was a raw cold evening when he and Saunders drove out— 
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not to lunch ; they were too late for that. About a mile out they 
tore past Clement, who drove any screw he could get cheap. 
Jim smiled. ‘A good omen!’ he said, 

‘Clem’s going hard for the heiress,’ answered Saunders. 

‘What heiress ?’ 

‘Why, Miss O’Brien! She’s an only child—thousands a year 
—some day.’ 

‘Oh!’ The lash made the pony spin forward. Jim felt 
vaguely annoyed ; he wished Saunders hadn’t told him. 

Nellie looked, if possible, prettier in ordinary dress ; that was 
Jim’s verdict ; she was dressed in blue, knowing well, the little 
witch, how it suited the. red tints in her hair and her pretty 
complexion. Nellie saw quite plainly that Jim admired her. 
Not that she resented it; she felt strangely interested in this 
bronzed Hussar. He looked sad too, she thought, and wondered 
why. 

Captain Clement was soon announced, taking up his position 
close to Nellie as an assured old friend. But to-day she felt as 
if he bored her. She wanted to go on talking to Jim about little 
Paddy, and Jim had sunk into sulky silence. Clement began to 
turn sulky too when all his wittiest remarks fell flat. His eyes 
fell on Jim, who was staring moodily at the fire ; he would put 
him out of the running anyhow. 

‘Hullo, Bellew,’ he said, ‘you look sad. Got a head on? 
How about our match? Still feel on, or have you forgotten all 
about it ?’ 

Jim flushed ; he felt that it was cruel of Clement to remind 
him of his state last night, before a strange girl too. 

‘What match?’ Nellie grew curious instantly. 

‘Oh, only a match between Bellew and myself,’ he said airily, 
wishing to be impressive. ‘He backed his crocks against mine 
for a thousand pounds—after mess,’ with emphasis. 

Jim looked so unhappy that Nellie took his part instantly. 

‘If you mean to imply that Mr. Bellew did not know what 
he was doing,’ she flashed impulsively, ‘you had no business to 
bet with him at all,’ 

‘Come and see the flowers,’ she said, turning suddenly to Jim. 
‘I know you like flowers.’ Jim rose, joy in his heart. 

‘Anyhow,’ he said, ‘I feel more on for the match than ever. 
My new one’s a real clinker. Miss O’Brien bought him for 
me.’ And having implied his friendship with Nellie and the 
superiority of his steed, Jim followed the girl proudly. 

‘Little spitfire!’ muttered Clement savagely! ‘If ever I have 
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your training!’ The way in which his white teeth came down on 
his lower lip augured ill for Nellie’s weal if he had. His dark 
eyes followed Jim. ‘Clinker indeed — against a racehorse ! 
Drunken fool!’ 

Saunders, bending over some photographs, caught the last 
words, and they set him thinking deeply. 

Meanwhile Nellie and Jim were -in the land of flowers, 
treading their way through the banked masses of bright 
colours and soft scents. 

Nellie turned round suddenly under the shadow of a big 
palm. 

‘Mr. Bellew,’ she said, ‘did you make a bet for all that 
money? And you told me yesterday,’ she continued severely, 
‘that you were hard up.’ 

‘I did indeed,’ said Jim, ‘but you heard how I made it. 
Heaven knows,’ bitterly, ‘ where my old dad will find this money 
for me.’ 

‘Mr. Bellew,’ said the girl gently, ‘I—I hardly know you— 
but would you promise me something ?’ 

‘Anything,’ he said eagerly. 

‘ That—that—-you will never make bets—you don’t under- 
stand—again—never be—oh you know!’ incoherently. 

Jim was silent for a space; her pretty fingers were twining 
nervously round the palm stem, her soft grey eyes were 
looking into his. He saw nothing strange in her asking ; only, 
had he strength to keep his word? 

‘I promise,’ he said, suddenly taking her hand, and as their 
eyes met again he saw something so sweet in hers that the very 
heavens seemed open to him. 

‘Come, let us go back,’ she said nervously. ‘You must think 
me strange, but I couldn’t help asking you.’ 

Captain Clement drove home that night in the very worst 
of tempers. 
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Nellie had not exaggerated little Paddy’s powers. He was a 
treasure ; not very fast, but his long even stride seemed untire- 
able, and you couldn’t put him down. No one saw much of 
Captain Clement’s horse; he was always exercised in clothes ; 
there were also mysterious expeditions into the country to 
school him over banks. Only Saunders, still pondering over 
that muttered word ‘racehorse,’ had a habit of slipping into 
the stable at cleaning time on his way to see Jim’s horse. He 
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had also taken to going to bed unusually early and to watching 
eagerly for the post. 

Jim’s pony knew its own way now when he drove it out 
the barrack gates. Jim was stupidly happy. Nellie, being no 
flirt, showed her preference for him openly. He had not dared 
to ask her the fateful question yet, but he meant to. So too 
did Captain Clement, whose self-conceit was too thick to 
perceive that he had not a chance against his subaltern. 

One thoroughly miserable day Jim had spent, when he got 
his father’s answer to his penitent letter. Jim had spared no 
blame to himself, and had asked his father to sell some land, 
reducing his allowance by {£50 yearly. 

The answer hurt him far more than an angry one could 
have. 


‘DEAR Boy’ (zt van),—‘I enclose cheque for £1000, as 
you seem so hopeless about the matter. As everything is 
entailed I cannot do as youask me. We shall have to put off 
Cissy’s wedding for a year or more, and give up our usual 
winter trip, and keep a horse or two less. I tell you of these 
things, because | know they will be a lesson to you. 

‘Your affectionate Father, 
‘JAMES BELLEW. 


‘P.S.—Why do you seem so certain of failure? I shall come 
over to see you ride.’ 


The old Adam peeping out in the postscript brought a 
flickering smile to Jim’s face, though the ache at his heart was 
too deep for much merriment. His dear old dad’s trip and 
Cissy’s wedding too! What an egregious ass he had been! Of 
what use were vows of amendment when the piper had to be 
paid so heavily ? 

Nellie alone had hopes of his winning. She could not 
understand the suspicions about the big chestnut. After all, he 
was only a hunter! Jim used to shake his head hopelessly. 
Clement was too keen about getting bets against Jim’s chance at 
any price. Only a few of the youngsters closed with him, for 
the seniors shook their heads sternly at any mention of the 
match, and Clement felt the cold feeling growing against him 
daily. No one could say anything definite, for outwardly the 
match looked square enough. One new hunter against another— 
there was no visible peg to hang doubts on. 

It was the evening before the match. Jim was loudly crabbing 
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Paddy’s pace, merely to prevent his partisans from making bets 
with Clement. 

Saunders strolled over to the fire, close to Clement. 

‘I’ve got a chap coming to stay for the match,’ he remarked. 

‘ How interesting !’ murmured Clement. ‘ Any more startling 
pieces of news, Soapey?’ Clement had caught the youngster 
poking about his stables and strongly resented his curiosity. 

‘Racing chap,’ prattled on the unabashed Saunders ; ‘ knows 
every horse that has ever run, I hear,’ and he leaned his arm on 
the mantelshelf, looking down at Clement. 

Clement caught the curious look in the boy’s eyes; he 
fidgeted in his chair. 

‘Do get away from the fire, Soapey,’ he growled. ‘You 
don’t melt as your father’s stuff would.’ 

Saunders moved away smiling ; he had a comfortable inkling 
that he had not improved his enemy’s dreams. 

The day of the match was fairly fine. A wet Irish wind 
moaned over the country, but towards mid-day gleams of 
watery sunshine came peeping out to see the fun. The field 
where they finished was crowded with spectators. 

Saunders was the last of the regiment to arrive. He was 
driving a little sandy-haired man, with racing absolutely 
stamped on his clean-shaven face and marvellous breeches and 
gaiters. 

Jim was leading Paddy along, talking to Nellie, who, of 
course, was there to see her favourite win. 

‘It’s just time,’ she said. ‘Where is the enemy ?’ 

‘He’s coming now,’ answered Jim. ‘Blazer is nervous, I 
believe.’ 

He vaulted on to Paddy’s back, then bent down suddenly. 
‘Nellie,’ he said, ‘ Nellie, if I] win, will you marry me? I can’t 
ask you if I lose.’ 

The girl’s honest eyes looked into his. ‘Whether you win 
or lose, Jim,’ she said quietly. ‘Don’t—don’t get hurt now!’ 

Jim rode away with a strange feeling that the wlole universe 
had been made for him, with Nellie as its sun, and all his 
fellow men mere stars—fortunately for our said fellow men 
we don’t feel often like that-—while James Bellew, senior, 
watching the pair from a distance, murmured contentedly, ‘My 
boy and O’Brien’s girl—I think there’ll be another match 
presently !’ 

The flag fell, and they were off. San Josef, alias Blazer, 
made a rush to the front, and Clement, as he vainly tried to 
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steady him over the first fence, which he flew from field to 
field, felt it was no joke riding a thoroughbred who had been 
raced across an Irish country. He took a pull as soon as he 
could, for he didn’t want to win by a street. His cherished idea 
was to canter past the winning post hands down, with Jim 
riding furiously a length or so behind. 

Paddy’s original owner watched the start eagerly, his warm 
heart still remembering Jim’s ‘dacent tratement’ of him. 

‘ Shure, ’tis a ’’chaser the captain’s on,’ he muttered dolefully— 
‘divil a chance the little horse has—an’ a pullin’ fretful thief 
too ; the Captain can scarce turn him. Maybe he'll fall or lave 
the course! See that now,’ as the chestnut flew the bank. A 
sudden light flashed across his brain. He started off running hard 
across the grass. ‘If this b’y can do it, ’tis little Paddy will be 
first,’ he gasped as he ran. 

Meanwhile Jim was simply enjoying his ride. He could see 
plainly that Clement could go double his pace. But then who 
was Clement ? What did the match matter? Nellie loved him ! 
Paddy strode on gaily and jumped to perfection, but Jim saw 
that Clement had to hold hard to keep the chestnut near him 
at all. 

The course was almost a half moon, three miles. They were 
close now to a small bank where the flags marked a sharp turn 
for home, a corner fence which Clement had grumbled at greatly. 
Clement was gradually swinging his hot mount round for the 
jump, when a wild figure sprang out higher upon the bank, 
uttering loud howls of joy, and apparently cheering the captain 
on to victory. The chestnut’s nerves were tried too sorely. A 
wild Irish yell was too much for him. He tore his head from his 
rider’s hands and was over the fence straight in front and away 
up the next field like an arrow, an absolute chorus of curses 
being borne back on the breeze as he went. Paddy came on 
undisturbed at the fence. Jim tried to see the man’s face, but 
could only see him tearing back towards the winning-post at 
top speed, apparently appalled at the result of his cheers. 

Jim saw his chance, and caught hold of Paddy, driving him 
along as fast as he knew how. As he entered the straight he 
caught a gleam of colour coming behind him. 

The onlookers, cheering wildly for the brown horse, had a 
somewhat singular view of one man coming in quite alone, yet 
hard at work on his horse, as if he had a rival at his girths. 
Shouts of laughter mingled with the cheers. Then they saw 
the cause, and both cheers and laughter died in their excitement. 
NO, LXVI. VOL. XII.—/anuary B 
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Half-way home Jim, turning, saw Blazer coming like a veritable 
flash. 

Blazer was simply travelling twice as fast as Paddy was. 
Could he get past the judge in time? He made one last call 
on Paddy. The air was rent with shouts again. A horse rushed 
madly past him. Had he won? 

‘Paddy by a head,’ was the verdict. Jim heard it joyfully ; 
but Clement came up white with passion, as Jim was weighed all 
right. 

‘I object to this!’ he stormed, ‘it’s nothing but a swindle ; 
you hired some man to frighten my horse. Of course we 
either run again or all bets are off, went on Clement loftily. 
‘I simply refuse to pay the stake.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ drawled Saunders’ voice at his elbow, 
before Jim could reply. ‘1 wish to make an introduction. My 
friend Mr. Dawson, Captain Clement.’ 

‘What have you to say ?’ asked Clement insolently. 

‘Oh nothing,’ said the little man suavely, ‘except that I 
recognise your horse as San Josef, a hurdle-racer, which you 
bought in Mr. Dickson’s name from Sir J. Wilmot last year. 
You can hardly call him ahunter. You see, I’ve known him well 
ever since he was foaled.’ 

Clement turned white as death. ‘How did you worm it out ?’ 
he said, glaring at Saunders. 

‘Found where the horse was boxed from first,’ he answered 
coolly, ‘then took a snapshot, sending it with description to 
Dawson here. He didthe rest. We shall now, of course, expect 
you to leave the regiment,’ showing his revenge joyfully, ‘ taking 
your name off all clubs, &c.’ 

Clement laughed. ‘All right, Soapey !’ he said, ‘ you’ve won 
all round,’ 

Something in his cool pluck touched Jim. He must leave 
the regiment, of course, but the latter step would brand him 
openly, and he might never err again. 

‘] think,’ said Jim gently, ‘I have an idea that Captain 
Clement is not the principal mover in this. We can agree, I 
hope, to keep this matter entirely among our three selves, and 
as for clubs, we will not ask Captain Clement to take so grave 
a step.’ 

‘I'd like to shake hands with you, Bellew, only I’m not fit 
to,’ said Clement with a queer strain in his voice. ‘You know 
how to win. It’s the soapsuddy chaps that walk on a man 
when he’s down.’ 
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This parting shot he left Saunders to digest as he turned 
away, leaving Jim to his congratulations. No one could have 
guessed from his smiling face as he made his way to his dog- 
cart that the hag Ruin had her claws upon his heart. 

James Bellew thinks now that his son did rather a clever 
thing in getting up that match, especially as the old gentleman 
won ten pounds backing Paddy. 

There will be another match very soon in the little church 
near Cahirmoyle, and though doubtless Mike Tracy will again 
make the air melodious with his Irish cheers, I do not think 
that he will succeed in frightening either of the competitors off 
the course. 
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ADVICE ON FOX-HUNTING 


BY LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 


II]. To HUNTSMEN 


STAY at home and look after your hounds. Remember Garge 
Ridler— 


Let fools go travel far and nigh, 
We bides at home, my dog and I. 


So stay at home and look after your dogs summer and § 
winter, and'‘do not go gadding about to all the puppy shows in 
the kingdom. At your own puppy show, if your master is 
foolish enough to allow your health to be drunk, simply 
acknowledge the compliment, and do not follow the present 
practice of huntsmen in making what you doubtless think is a 
clever and facetious speech. 

When the hunting season is over, and your young hounds 
will go pretty quietly without couples, get on the hacks and 
have the old hounds also out. I do not mean to fast exercise, 
but long walking exercise, keeping under the trees and in the 
shade as much as possible. Anything is better for hounds 
than lying all day on the hot flags. Give some boiled vege- 
tables in the old hounds’ food this time of year. Young nettles 
gathered before they get tough and stingy are as good as 
anything. The young hounds will do very well on navy ship 
biscuits soaked and mixed with some good broth. 
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Towards the latter part of July, say about the time of the 
Peterborough Show, you will begin to trot the old and young 
hounds along, and will find as many hares, deer, &c., as you can. 
Keep your hounds moving right up to cub-hunting, and have them 
on the “ght side to begin with, or if the weather is hot they will 
tire before the foxes, get disgusted, do themselves no end of harm, 
and will very likely leave the foxes instead of breaking them up 
properly. It is a grand thing for hounds if you can show them 
some riot just before throwing them into a covert where you are 
sure to find a litter of cubs. Allow plenty of time to get to the 
meet; five to six miles an hour is quite fast enough to travel, 
but when cub-hunting you can move a bit faster than in regular 
hunting. In cub-hunting always let the hounds find their own 
fox, and do not have him holloaed over a ride az first. Do not 
have him headed back, or held up #// he zs beat, and then do so for 
fear of changing. The more foxes you kill cub-hunting after good 
work for hounds, the steadier and keener your pack will be, but 
do not go and surround small places and pick up two or three 
foxes at once. This does not benefit the hounds more than 
killing one, and in a good country is wanton waste. Always 
dig your fox cub-hunting if he goes to ground in a practicable 
place. In regular hunting it is better to go and find another 
than to keep the field starving in the cold; but always remember 
that you cannot have steady hounds without plenty of blood, 
and that in a country where foxes are numerous, if the pack are 
riotous it is always the fault of the huntsman. So begin 
November with your hounds ‘ blooded up to the eyes,’ as Lord 
Henry Bentinck wrote. Never mind what people say about 
giving foxes a chance and letting them go. Ina small covert 
let the best foxes who break covert first go, and stay and kill 
the worst one, but never be tempted by what anybody says to 
try and have a run in the open. 

It is all very well for those who come out. Their horses 
are fresh, as they have been standing about, while you and vour 
whips have been working yours hard. The field can jump or 
not as they like, and if they lose the hounds they can go back to 
breakfast, while you and the whips must stick to the hounds at 
all costs. Besides, the young hounds do not understand it at 
first, and simply follow the old ones, and do themselves no end 
of harm by getting lost, stopping in ponds, &c. 

Always remember you are the servant of your master, not of 
the field, and his orders should always be not to get away in 
the open in the cub-hunting season. 
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In going to a halloo over a ride stop about fifty yards before 
you get to the place the fox has crossed, turn your horse’s head 
across the ride in the direction the fox has gone, and throw the 
hounds on to the covert. This will prevent their taking the scent 
up heel way. 

In regular hunting the whole system is reversed. Then you 
try and get away with the first fox that leaves, presumably the 
best one. If you cannot get all the hounds, at all events 
enough to go on with, because the pack are running another, 
do not stand blowing, still less move a field or two away and 


blow, but gallop back as quickly as possible, get up wind of 
your hounds, and blow them away. If by good luck they 
happen to throw up for a moment, out they will come to your 
horn, and you can lay both ends on the line together. Unless 
the fox goes straight away up wind, it is almost always better 
to blow your hounds out at a place where the fox has wot gone, 
and lay them on all together. Always have one way of blow- 
ing when the fox is away—one that neither the field nor the 
hounds can mistake—and unless the latter are running very 
hard, you will see how they will come tumbling out to it. All 
hounds hate struggling in thick covert, and are more or less 
anxious to get away. But never be tempted to use this note 
for any other purpose. If you do, its charm is gone. You 
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cannot, to quote Lord Henry Bentinck again, lie to your hounds 
with impunity. Indeed, in hunting a fox in the open you should 
hardly use your horn at all. I am no advocate for much horn : 
as Mr. Vyner says, in season it is like a word, ‘ How good it 
is’; but when it is blown I like it to give forth no uncertain 
sound, so that every one may know what is meant by it, hounds 
andall. If youare always blowing your horn, whether you want 
hounds or not, you might as well be playing the concertina for 
all they will care for it. 

When you come to the first check it is almost a certainty 
that the fox has turned right or left. Of course, if a good one, 
he may turn again and make his original point, so do you sit 
still. Try and keep the field off the hounds, and encourage them 
to try, up wind at first if possible : the fox has most likely turned 
down wind, but the hounds will almost swing their own cast 
unaided up wind ; and if the fox /as turned in this direction and 
they hit him off, he is yours ; nothing but an open drain can save 
him. Meanwhile, cast your eye well forward and down wind, and 
see if you can see the fox or anything suggestive, such as a man 
running, sheep running, or having run together, to show where 
he is gone. When the pack have finished their cast, then, and 
not till then, go Zo them: don’t stand and blow ; whisper a word 
of encouragement in their ears, and cast them, on the best 
scenting ground you can see, in a body zz front of you You 
will be able to keep the field off their backs much better in this 
way than if you started off jumping with the pack at your 
horse’s tail and all the hard-riding fools of the field mixed up 
with them. If the assisted up-wind cast and the down-wind 
cast both end in silence, it looks bad ; but always remember that 
if your down-wind cast is a wide one the fox may have gone to 
ground short of it, or you may have cast over his line owing to 
a bit of bad scenting ground. All you can do then is to use 
your discretion. I remember a season or two ago, after having 
come a considerable way, the hounds threw up among a perfect 
sea of greasy wheat-fields, in which there seemed to be posi- 
tively no scent at all. The orthodox casts having produced no 
result, I noticed there was one grass field about a mile and a 
half ahead—an oasis in the desert. I thought, ‘Well, the fox is 
lost anyhow, but if by good luck he has crossed that field, the 
hounds will show a line.’ I cantered on, and they did show a 
line, with the result that we were able to keep on after the 
fox and eventually kill him in a neighbouring country. 

When you come to a covert let your hounds hunt the 
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line through it. I do not like the plan of having them 
whipped off the line and casting beyond it. Never take the 
hounds off their noses if you can help it. Similarly, when 
your fox is beat, and you see him before hounds, hold your 
tongue, and by no means take them off their noses unless you 
are perfectly certain you can give them a view. If the fox pops 
through a hedge and they do not see him, you will have lost a 
lot of time, as the hounds will not hunt for a few minutes, but 
will stand staring about, expecting to see the fox. The only 
time it is allowable to lift them after a beaten fox is when they 
are running for a head of open earth or a covert full of fresh 
foxes. But never, under .any circumstances, go and ride the 
fox, leaving your hounds. I have seen many huntsmen do this, 
but I never yet saw one catch a fox by himself, though I have 
seen some very nearly do it. 

Your fox is dead and the day over. Travel home quietly, 
and do not have the hounds hurried. Stop somewhere if the 
day has been very hard, and give your horses some chilled 
water or gruel if you can get it ; but do not stop long, and never 
go inside a house, no matter whose it is. When you get home 
feed your hounds yourse/f, with judgment. The man who hunts 
the hounds should always feed them ; not because feeding them 
makes them any fonder of him, but because the huntsman 
knows, or ought to know, how much each hound requires. 
Never let them eat to repletion ; if you do, what is the result ? 
In every pack there are some slow, shy feeders : while these are 
playing with their food the greedy ones are fairly gorging them- 
selves. The next day’s hunting will find the light feeders some 
two or three fields ahead of the gorgers, to the detriment of the 
looks and sport of the pack. Years ago hounds were always 
washed after hunting. I do not think this a good plan—they 
will soon clean themselves in the straw; but if it is pouring with 
rain when you return to kennel, so that whatever you do you 
can make the hounds no wetter, I can see no harm in throwing 
some nice warm broth over them, and it certainly makes them 
look well the next day. Always have two lodging rooms for 
your hunting pack : put them in one directly after feeding, and 
shift them into another for the rest of the night in about an 
hour and a half’s time. This will prevent a lot of kennel lame- 
ness, which is really rheumatism. 

In breeding I see no reason why pregnant bitches should 
not run with the pack if you are at all short : of course they 
must be stopped in good time. They should then be turned 
out of the kennel and given their liberty all day. 1 know this 
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causes some complaint if the kennels are near a village, as these 
old ladies are sad thieves ; but having kennels near a village is 
such a manifest advantage to the latter that complaint really 
ought not to be made. Five puppies are quite enough for any 
mother to bring up. After the middle of May four are plenty. 
Do all you can to induce farmers and others to walk puppies ; 
without good walks every pack must deteriorate. Show an 
interest in your puppies by looking them up at summer exercise. 
When they come in from quarters, and distemper and yellows 
break out, you will have your hands full, and must not mind 


having to get up in the night and attend to the sick ones. 
There are all sorts of recipes, homoeopathic as well as allopathic, 
but the best medicines are warmth, care, and attention. It is 
not sufficient to drop the food down before the puppy ; you 
must stay and see that he eats it. Yellows isa much more dan- 
gerous disease than distemper, and coming with it, as it often does, 
is almost always fatal. Calomel in some form or other seems to 
be the only remedy, and that a very uncertain one. Never let 
the old and young hounds lodge or feed together till cub-hunting. 
If rabies breaks out, it almost always comes from some hound 
having been bitten at quarters. If you have once had rabies in 
your kennel you will never forget it. 

Ride your horses fairly, and do not try and gain the 
praise of ignorant onlookers by jumping unnecessary fences ; 
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and do not be always quarrelling with your horse and jagging 
at his mouth—the best riders are those who are on good 
terms with their horses. Don’t grumble; don’t quarrel with 
the stud-groom. Remember you are one of the luckiest men 
in the world, paid for doing what is or what ought to be 
your greatest pleasure. Do not be downhearted if you get 
into a run of bad luck and are tempted to think you will 
never catch a fox again, and when you hear things said which 
would try the patience of Job. Luck will change, and you will 


begin to think you can never lose a fox again. Talk to your 
hounds and make much of them ; never speak angrily or un- 
civilly to them. Whatever you do, always try and get them to 
think they are doing it all themselves. If you ave to stop 
them at dark, or off a vixen, try and do it when they come to 
a check ; but if you are obliged to stop them roughly, get off 
your horse and make friends with them again. Show them 
they have done no wrong by persevering on. Always ask to 
have the mute hounds, skirters, and noisy ones drafted at once. 
They are faults that always get worse, and as Jorrocks says, a 
skirting hound, like a skirting rider, is sure to have a lot of 
followers. I don’t calla hound askirter that cuts corners going 
to the cry. This is what every good hound ought to do. 

Be kind to your whips ; do not try and slip them. When you 
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turn back drawing a covert always let them know bya good loud 
‘Yooi, try back!’ They will work all the better for you if you 
help them in their little ways. When you have made up your 
mind to go to a holloa, take your hounds off their noses and 
travel along. Do not, if you can help it, let them hunt again 
till you have found out from the man who holloaed exactly 
which way the fox really went. He very likely turned him, and 
the hounds may take it heel way: it is poor consolation to be 
told by a grinning rustic, after the hounds have settled with a 
good cry, ‘They be a running back scent.’ It is easier to 
strike the line heel way than people think. Casting you may 
get on the heel line of another fox which has left the covert 
since you did. I have often been laughed at for doing it and 
told to trust my hounds ; but even if they are running hard, and 
I come across a man who has seen the fox, I do not think 
a few seconds are thrown away in finding out which way the fox’s 
head was. As my father used to say, take every advantage you 
can of your fox. He will take every one he possibly can of you. 

Look out along a road. It is a curious thing, but 
hounds hardly ever turn out of one exactly where the fox has 
gone. They either go too far or more commonly not far 
enough. If you can manage to get half the pack in the road 
and the other half in two lots on each side of it, you are ina 
capital position ; and when those in the road throw up you can 
press on without fear of overrunning the scent. Do not hurry 
the hounds in a road, and beware how you encourage one that 
is always making a hit under these circumstances. If you 
make too much of him you will turn him into arogue. Always 
acknowledge to your master when you have lost the fox, and 
do not go dragging on, and slip the hounds into a covert and 
count the fresh fox you find as the one you have been hunting. 
Your master may wish the covert drawn in a different way. 
Be cheery in drawing woods ; make plenty of noise, so that the 
hounds may know where you are. If they are very fond of 
you, they will be listening about for you if you go on the silent 
system. Hounds that habitually hang back in covert should 
be drafted, but after you have drawn one blank you will only 
make these offenders worse by standing and blowing. Move on, 
and they will catch you up. Once more, but it cannot be too 
often repeated, never interfere with your hounds at checks 
till they have made their own casts first. Again to quote 
Lord Henry Bentinck, hounds that are repeatedly messed 
about and cast will in a short time become demoralised so that 
they will do nothing to help themselves. 


A WINTER CRUISE 


BY ARTHUR WARNFORD 


In the early spring of 1900 it was my misfortune to be under 
doctor’s orders to seek a warmer climate and more sunshine than 
England can give at this time of the year. Fortunately a steam- 
yacht belonging to a friend was lying at Marseilles awaiting orders, 
and the owner kindly invited me to join him for a cruise, so 
telegraphing to have all stores and coal on board as soon as 
possible, we packed up our belongings and having visited the 
Turkish Consul to get our passports viséd, were soon on board. 
The disagreeable task of ‘coaling’ over, and the numerous 
little things that always crop up at the last moment being 
attended to, we put to sea, and the weather being fine and the 
glass steady, decided to pass through the Straits of Bonifacio 
on our way to Naples, although the gain in time over the usual 
course past Elba is not very considerable. 

In spite of light breezes and a clear sky, a nasty ‘lop,’ 
caused no doubt by a recent blow, made the yacht pitch and 
roll in a far from comfortable manner. A ‘liner’ with plenty 
of freight would take no notice of a sea which made us dance 
to a lively tune. However, daylight next morning saw us 
entering the Straits, and before long we had a view of both 
coasts—rugged and inhospitable, but still possessing a certain wild 
beauty of their own, the coast of Corsica being higher and a 
few houses giving it a more pleasing and homely appearance, 
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On clearing the Straits, the sea calmed down, and the following 
morning found us nearing Naples, to pick up letters and tele- 
grams as well as a friend who had decided to join us there. 
The Bay looked lovely in the sunlight, with the fishing-boats 
hunting in couples in the foreground, and Mount Vesuvius and 
the hills behind Castellamare as background. 

Slowly Naples and the Castle del Ovo came into sight and 
soon we were moored along the big ‘ wall’ of the harbour, in 
company with several warships, including a British gunboat. 
Having done some shopping in the Galaria Umberto, and paid 
a visit to that always delightful but small aquarium in the 
gardens where so many strange specimens are collected, we 
once more sought the yacht. Naples is always dirty, yet no 
city in the world, that I can recall, is able to show such miles 
of washing hung out to dry. Glad to stretch our legs, we 
walked most of the way back to the harbour, followed for miles 
by a cabman, who cracked his whip and shouted, ‘ Voiture,’ 
‘’Arf a franc,’ and ‘Take you to Coo-ooks !’ 

The two ladies of our party having gone fora drive to Posilipo, 
we did not sail until after dark. An American cruiser occupied 
our attention by coming in and saluting the port, discharging her 
quick-firers and nearly knocking us down with the concussion 
at such close quarters. Vesuvius, whose top in daylight was 
covered in snow, now showed up at regular intervals with a red 
glow, as the volcano ‘breathed.’ The next day saw us nearing 
Stromboli, and at the risk of wearying the reader with descrip- 
tions of well-known sights, I will add our small experience. 
Stromboli being an island composed of the summit of a volcano, 
the water runs deep all round, and we were able to steam quite 
close to the north-east face without danger of taking the ground. 
It is here that the small, but ever active, crater can be seen from 
the sea, and it was interesting to watch the unceasing explosions— 
the burst of flame, then the scattered mass of molten rock and 
aébris, as it was thrown up above the sky-line, followed by the 
roar of the discharge, and then the rattle of the falling rocks and 
stones. Directly beneath the crater the side of the volcano runs 
almost sheer down into the sea and is composed of loose rock 
and lava, mostly the latter. Passing on to the south side of the 
island, where a small promontory juts out, is the ‘beach’ of fine 
but jet-black lava, affording a landing-place for a few fishing- 
boats. Nestling under the side of the hill are a few flat-roofed 
houses. From the water’s edge up to the summit almost, are 
vines carefully trained on sticks placed parallel with the ground. 
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At a distance the lines of sticks looked exactly like fishing-nets 
spread out to dry, for the vines had not yet come into leaf. 
The rest of the island is wild and rugged with deep clefts and 
ravines down which the cooling streams of lava make their way, 
showing their presence in daylight by small puffs of steam. 
Soon the little island with its smoking cone is left behind, and 
Sicily comes into view. 

The weather being calm and bright, we decided to pass 
through the Straits of Messina, and soon after midday approached 
the northern end of the channel. At first no entrance was visible, 
and as we steamed up the bay an apparently unbroken line of 
coast stretched before us, only dotted here and there with a 
wreck, or a mast upstanding from the water, results of a sudden 
north-easter. At last the channel appeared, and we rounded 
the spit of land that bounds the Sicilian side of the narrow 
opening. A few yards further and we passed between Scylla 
and Charybdis, once the terror of ancient navigators. Certainly 
it did not seem very terrifying, but no doubt the tides run 
forcibly here, with a nasty cross-current, and tacking up against 
a strong wind and foul tide, with a boat that was probably slow 
in stays, doubtless made our friends the ancients rather nervous 
until the narrows were left behind. Some of the cross-currents 
run very strongly for no apparent reason, and, in spite of our size 
and the pace we were steaming, our bow was swept round first 
one way and then the other. The views all down the straits 
were lovely, but the Sicilian shore was far prettier than the 
Italian. The large number of watercourses, or ‘darrancos,’ as 
they call them in Spain, although dry when we examined them 
carefully with glasses, show that a good deal of rain must fall in 
the hills at times. The beautiful blue and purple tints of the 
mountains, lighted up here and there with fitful gleams of 
sunshine, with the dark shadows of the ravines as a contrast, 
and the little clusters of flat-roofed houses peeping from among 
the trees that grew right down to the shore, where the sea 
stretched blue and sparkling, made a lovely picture. The Italian 
shore is bare and rocky, and, although in places the lower slopes 
are covered with olive-trees and vineyards, yet it cannot compare 
in beauty with the opposite coast. The high and rugged line 
of cliffs round Taormina, running back into a range of lofty 
mountains, were long the refuge of brigands, but few remain to 
disturb the peace of mind of dwellers in that lovely spot. 

At last, without a cloud to mar the view, Mount Etna comes in 
sight. The last few thousand feet, covered with snow of dazzling 
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whiteness, reveals its great height as compared with that of the 
surrounding peaks, and, starting from the very water’s edge, it 
towers up, its whole majestic length displayed at once, and no 
intervening ground to dwarf its stature. But by now we are 
once more feeling the heave of the open sea, and, changing our 
course, we make for Cape Spartivento and Greece. In spite of 
dropping to about eight knots during the night, the mountains 
of Greece were plainly visible next morning, one peak in par- 
ticular showing up and keeping in sight all day. From the chart 


CRETAN HILLS 


it appeared to be Mount Elias. Reading, smoking, and chatting, 
with frequent peeps at the coast and consultations as to where 
we shall ‘make for’ during our cruise, helped to pass a quiet 
and uneventful day. There seemed very little shipping here- 
abouts, as regards steamers, but we passed a good many sailing 
vessels, mostly barque-rigged, but of small size, with their hulls 
painted in bright colours—some red, some green, some white. 
They were probably ‘coasters’ coming from the Pirzeus or from 
some other Grecian port. The coast, as we drew near, appeared 
bare and mountainous and almost treeless, reminding one 
strongly of South Africa and its brown and stony koppies. 
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Before the shades of night closed round us it was possible 
to make out Cape Matapan, but, as we rounded the south of 
Greece and emerged from the shelter of the land, the wind and 
sea got up and compelled us to alter our plans. Our intention 
had been to have a look at Canea, in Crete, but the mouth of 
the harbour is very narrow, and, with anything of a sea 
running, it would be foolish to try and enter. As there was 
every indication of more wind, we decided to make for Suda 
Bay, which lies a few miles farther along the coast, but, being 
protected by a promontory, afforded a safe anchorage. After a 
rather hasty dinner, we donned our ‘oilies’ and went on the 
bridge to give what assistance we could to our skipper in picking 
up the lights. It was rather an anxious time, as the weather 
was thick, with a smother of rain, but after passing Canea it 
lifted a bit, and enabled us without much difficulty to round the 
promontory and steam into the bay, where we dropped anchor, 
close to several other vessels, whose riding lights were brightly 
reflected on the calm water. On turning out next morning we 
were surprised to find that the Concert of Europe was still 
represented in Crete, with a gunboat from each nation. The 
white ensign was flying from H.M.S. Dryad, whose officers 
kindly gave us the latest news concerning the war in South 
Africa. 

Getting out the launch, we explored the bay, which is 
almost land-locked, and so like some of the sea-lochs on the 
west coast of Scotland that we could hardly realise it was 
Crete. Glad to stretch our legs, we took a stroll through the 
village of Suda Bay, and noted the flags of several nations, 
including our own, on some small houses where the consuls had 
residences. Some fine-looking men, armed with rifles and 
wearing sashes containing pistols and daggers, kept guard over 
the entrance to a large block of buildings, presumably barracks. 
Their dress was most picturesque—a rough sheepskin cap, a 
species of blue zouave jacket, a red vest, loose blue breeches, 
and brown leather top-boots, of which the toes came to a point 
and turned up. The men were swarthy, black-bearded fellows, 
who moved with a careless grace and swagger that became 
them well. Strolling through the town, we noticed the bullet- 
marks on the houses, and the effects still visible of the Camper- 
down's shells ; for here it was that the street fighting took place 
in which so many of our men were killed. High up on the hill 
was the block-house, where some of our ‘Tommies’ made such 
a gallant stand until overpowered by superior numbers, A little 
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farther down was a cluinp of cypress trees, marking the grave- 
yard where their bodies lie. 

Finding that an excellent road led to Canea, and that horses 
and carriages could be procured, we were not long in striking 
a bargain, for former experiences had taught us that a bargain 
beforehand is the only way in the East of checking extortionate 
demands. Rather to my surprise the money asked for is English 
‘bobs.’ French francs were accepted rather grudgingly ; Italian 
lire were refused with vehemence. Whilst the ladies and two 
of our party were taking their seats in the rather ramshackle 


A STREET FOUNTAIN IN CANEA 


landau, a friend and myself were mounting steeds which a coal- 
black negro had brought for our inspection. The horses were 
small and thin but wiry little beasts which improved on acquaint- 
ance. Their manes were carefully plaited, and my horse was 
further adorned with a string of large blue beads. The saddles 
were of English manufacture, but rather the worse for wear. 
Leaving Suda Bay behind us, we followed the main road which 
skirts the shore for some way and then turns inland, passing 
through some pretty scenery. A good deal of land is under 
cultivation, the fields being divided by banks as in Devonshire. 
Parts again are well wooded, and here the cork-trees formed a 
novel feature. In some places under the trees were patches of 
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wild lavender, and in the more open spaces and on the hillsides 
were numerous wild flowers of unknown name and species. 
Urging our horses into a canter, we quickly covered the remain- 
ing distance and soon found ourselves entering Canea. On the 
outskirts of the town were two barracks belonging to the Italian 
and French troops engaged in ‘pacifying’ the Cretans. The 
town itself is very interesting and well worth a visit. The streets 
are narrow, but very picturesque, and rendered still more so by 
the motley throng that fills them—negroes, Arabs, Turks, 
Albanians, Cretans, Greeks, and many others, most of them 


CANEA—CRETE 


wearing distinctive national costume. The shops are nearly all 
open to the street, the various objects displayed for sale being 
piled upon the ground in heaps, or enclosed in baskets, hampers, 
and boxes. With the exception of a mosque with a minaret of 
exquisite design, none of the buildings call for much notice, but 
the general aspect of the town is distinctly pleasing, and the 
views up some of the streets are delightfully quaint and Eastern 
in appearance. The harbour is very small and we were sincerely 
thankful, on seeing the narrow entrance, that we had not made 
the attempt to come in the night before. The accompanying 
photograph shows part of the harbour with the row of flags 
representing the ‘Powers’ and their combined occupation of 
the fort. The streets being very roughly paved with cobble- 
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stones, made walking anything but a pleasure, so once more 
mounting our horses we made our way back to Suda Ray and 
the yacht. 

The next day we climbed up the hil!s overlooking the har- 
bour and obtained a splendid view of Mount Ida, the highest 
mountain in Crete, whose summit is covered with perpetual 
snow. We were warned not to venture too far from the town, 
as brigands are by no means unknown; in fact, several had 
been caught and shot a few days before our arrival. On leaving 
Suda Bay we shaped our course for Thera, which lies to the 
north of Crete. This little island, sometimes called Santorin, is 


SANTORIN 


composed of the rim of a large crater, of which the main portion 
is simply a high and narrow cliff running round about three 
parts of a circle. Steaming into the crater, we made our way 
round the inside of the circle. Soundings have, I believe, beea 
taken here, but the water runs to a great depth, and except for 
small boats in some of the ‘ coves,’ no anchorage is obtainable. 
This island had the reputation of being a pirates’ stronghold 
until quite recently, and certainly its appearance lends colour to 
the view, for it seems almost made for such a purpose. High 
up on the narrow cliff-top lies the town of small, white, flat- 
roofed houses. Here and there is a tiny mosque with a miniature 
minaret, and standing back on the skyline are several curious 
windmills. A path zigzags up the side of the precipitous cliff, 
the only road to the town. As the tide runs very strongly 
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through here, and we cannot drop anchor owing to the depth of 
water, in consequence of which the yacht must be kept ‘dodging 
about’ for us, we decided to give up landing. There is consider- 
able risk as well of knocking a hole in the bottom of the launch, 
as the landing-place is quite unknown to any of us, and local 
aid, if obtainable, is not always to be depended on. So we 
steam on, passing between the cliff and a small island which 
must have formed part of the original mountain, before it 
sank, or perhaps was thrown up by the volcano. It was almost 
bare rock, but earth had been industriously brought and the 
ground cultivated. The earth was so precious that to prevent 
its being washed away a series of small terraces had been made, 
with a bank at the foot of each terrace. Once out of the shelter 
of Thera, we encountered a strong cutting wind from the north- 
east, and no amount of clothing would turn the icy blast. We 
were glad to keep ourselves warm by a ‘follow my leader’ round 
the deck, but it needed some luck to scramble along to wind- 
ward without a ducking of cold spray. Changing our course 
more in an easterly direction, we threaded our way amongst a 
number of islands towards Patmos. Steaming slowly and 
cautiously through the night, we arrived within sight of the 
island next morning, and coasting along the south side for some 
hours dropped anchor in the little bay where Patmos itself is 
situated. The colour of the water in this bay was an exquisite 
tint of deep blue, and against the yacht’s side it assumed an even 
deeper hue. It would be impossible, with a brush, to represent 
the depth of colour, and yet to give that transparent appearance 
which added so much to its marvellous beauty. To show how 
little known is Patmos, and how seldom visited, we learnt that 
the bay was not ‘charted,’ and consequently felt some appre- 
hension as to submerged rocks, as we went ashore in the launch. 
However, we reached the landing-place safely and found to our 
astonishment an excellent stage had been recently erected, of 
concrete and stone. We had been led to expect a rough wooden 
staging in shallow water, so it came as a welcome surprise to 
find a convenient landing-stage with plenty of water alongside. 
A small urchin, zie small urchin who is always to be found 
fishing from a landing-stage whether it be in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, or America, volunteered to act as guide; so passing 
through some houses clustered round a mosque of mean appear- 
ance, we followed a narrow path that led up the mountain side. 
The sharp flints and cobble stones of which the path was com- 
posed were excruciating to walk on, and the ladies of our party 
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were gind to mount some donkeys which we managed to procure 
through the medium of the urchin. Following the rough path 
we made our way to a house situated about half-way up the 
hill, This house built on a large rock appears in the centre 
of the accompanying photograph. The urchin, who had 
preceded us, reappeared at the door with a Greek priest, 
who, advancing towards us, and bowing to the ladies, asked 


PATMOS 


in excellent English, if we would like to see the cave where 
St. John wrote the Apocalypse. Following the priest, we passed 
through the house, and down some steep steps that led to 
a wide-mouthed cave. The interior of this cave was rather 
dark, but the priest soon remedied the defect by lighting some 
candles. Pointing to a large crack or crevice in the roof of the 
cave, he told us it was from thence that the mysterious voice 
came, bidding St. John to begin his task. He also showed 
us a hollow in the rock where St. John was supposed to have 
laid down to rest during his long sojourn in the cave. At the 
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back, and quite out of keeping with the dark cave was a tawdry 
little Greek altar with the usual tinsel-covered hangings and 
cheap ornaments. Having chatted with the priest for some 
time, we proceeded on our way up to the village and monastery. 
The village, as will be seen in the photograph, consisted of a 
few fair-sized houses placed on the top of the hill and surround- 
ing the monastery. The peasants leaned out of the windows, 
evincing much curiosity at our arrival. Some of the girls, with 
their dark eyes and olive complexions, were decidedly handsome. 

Turning off the path, and mounting some steps, we entered 
the monastery. Picture to yourself a courtyard, with a curious 
well in the centre, and surrounded on three sides by high white- 
washed walls. On the remaining side a colonnade or cloister, 
supported by wooden pillars, and enclosed by a low wooden 
partition or barrier. Behind the barrier stood six tall Greek 
priests, clothed in long black cassocks, and wearing high black 
‘top’ hats without a brim. Their jet-black hair hung almost 
down to their shoulders, and all wore untrimmed beards of con- 
siderable length. After a few minutes one of them invited the 
ladies to sit down on a wooden bench inside the barrier, an 
offer which was gratefully accepted. The barrier I afterwards 
found out was used as a sort of ‘counter’ over which the soup, 
bread and other eatables were given to the poor in times of 
distress. It also prevented unauthorised persons from entering 
the chapel. One of the venerable monks, speaking in English, 
a fact of which he seemed very proud, asked us if we would 
care to see their church. We gladly followed him through the 
cloister and entered a most strange little chapel. The walls 
were entirely of wood, nearly black with age and richly carved. 
The roof or dome was skilfully painted with scriptural designs, 
St. John being the central figure in each. The altar, before 
which several lamps were burning, was heavily screened, with a 
curious little aperture in the centre, where the priest officiated 
at High Mass. The screen, which was very handsome, had been 
presented to the monastery by Queen Catherine of Russia. A 
glass chandelier, together with a number of imitation silver 
ornaments, gave a rather cheap and tawdry appearance to an 
otherwise beautiful little chapel. One of the monks brought 
for our inspection two valuable heirlooms, presented to the 
monastery, consisting of an exquisite cross formed of precious 
stones, part of a necklet once belonging to Catherine of Russia, 
and a pastoral staff belonging to a ‘patriarch’ or bishop of 
Jerusalem, and dating back to Apostolic times. Taking us 
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upstairs to their library, which contained many valuable books 
in Greek, Latin and modern languages, they showed us a price- 
less treasure, consisting of the gospel of St. Mark in the original 
Greek and dated 400 A.D. It was written in silver letters on dark 
purple vellum, This manuscript was consulted by the translators 
when the ‘revised’ edition of the Bible was brought out. The 
good monks compelled the translators to come to Patmos for 
this purpose, as they absolutely refused to allow the book to be 
taken away from the monastery. They carefully locked it up 
in a leather case directly we had finished inspecting it. 


A QUIET BAY ON THE COAST OF SYRIA 


Hearing that the roof of the monastery commanded an 
extensive view, we made our way up narrow stairs and winding 
passages to the top of the building, and were rewarded with a 
magnificent panorama embracing the whole of Patmos, with the 
sea on every side. The high cliffs of Kos were plainly visible 
on the horizon. At our feet was the little bay with our white 
yacht floating like a toy on its calm surface. After partaking 
of some light refreshment which our kind hosts had prepared 
for us, we bade them farewell and, escorted by the urchin down 
the rough and precipitous path, were soon on board our floating 
home. For some days we cruised about, among the many 
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islands that dot the sea so thickly in these waters. Those 
lying nearest to the mainland of Asia are perhaps the prettiest, 
but it is hard to draw comparisons where each island seems to 
have a beauty of its own, some wild and rugged with stern 
grandeur, others soft and pleasing with gentle green slopes and 
well-wooded bays. It was with many feelings of regret, we 
turned from ‘pastures new,’ to visit the beaten tracks of 
Palestine and Egypt. 


1) 
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December 5.—\ have been out hunting to-day on Peter, our 
ancient carriage-horse ; a form of exercise admirably calculated 
to stimulate a sluggish liver, but less adapted to satisfy the 
ardour of an ambitious rider to hounds, an imputation, however, 
from which I have happily been free all my life. Still it 
enables me to keep in touch with my friends ; it affords an 
admirable opportunity of participating in that flow of anecdote 
and dadinage nowhere more in evidence than at the covert side, 
and it further necessitates ample display of that long-sufferance 
of which, face Belinda, I am proud to consider myself the 
possessor. For it is now nearly a decade since Peter, denuded 
of the flowing tail which for four happy years he had flaunted 
on his breeder’s farm, was first introduced into the shafts of 
our waggonette, and the ‘ wild freshness of morning’ no longer 
displays itself in either his paces or his appearance, while had 
I any curiosity as to his lineage I should seek it in the registers 
of the Shire Horse Society before applying to Messrs. Weatherby. 
Consequently, though without reproach in his natural sphere 
of life, that of uncomplainingly drawing a carriage at his own 
pace, he fails lamentably when asked to take part in an amuse- 
ment for which he has neither inclination nor aptitude. Having, 
I presume, some Jatent sense of humour, he will endeavour to 
persuade you to the contrary by indulging in elephantine 
gambols on leaving his stable and at the meet, and by galloping 
—such a gallop !—with much simulated fury over the first two 
or three fields after hounds have found ; but he then subsides 
into a very bone-shaking trot—the canter is an unknown 
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quantity to Peter—and indicates in more ways than oue his 
perfect willingness to return to the comforts of his loose box. 
Of his jumping powers I am unable to express an opinion, for 
neither Peter nor I have ever keen bold enough to attempt a 
display of them, though he will pick his way through a very 
well-defined gap with a caution that is as ludicrous as it is 
commendable, 

Thus on the rare occasions on which I take the field on his 
back, I have to fall back on my knowledge of the country, and 
the exercise of such ‘ret-ketching’ woodcraft as I possess, to 
see anything of the sport at all: a combination which usually 
shows me how lamentably deficient I am in the latter quality. 
However, to-day we had a slow, dragging, hunting-run, 
admirably adapted to Peter’s capabilities, and, having made a 
lucky guess at our fox’s point, I was fortunate enough to be an 
eye-witness of an interesting instance of vulpine cunning. 
Trotting quietly along a deep lane, in the direction of a wood 
for which our quarry was evidently making, I presently became 
aware of a small dark fox—an unmi:-takeable vixen—travelling 
slowly across an adjacent field, and pulled up behind a hay- 
stack to watch it. Poor thing! it was very weary ; its tongue 
was out, its coat was black and staring, and its brush was 
trailing heavy with mud, while it had the unmistakeable ‘ hunted’ 
look of a beaten animal. None the less it still had its wits about 
it, for it went out of its way to run through a flock of sheep, 
which at once wheeled over and foiled its line. But the fox 
was not au bout de ses ressources yet. In acorner of the same 
field was a rough bullock-shippen, and at its much trampled 
entrance a puddle of filthy, black, liquid manure, in which it 
rolled, and then without even waiting to shake itself, slipped 
through the fence and disappeared from view. The hounds 
brought its line into this very field, and almost up to the shed 
itself, but beyond this they could make nothing of it, and as I 
discreetly held my tongue, the clever little vixen lives to fight 
another day, or better still to bring up a healthy litter next 
spring. 

I had often heard before of hunted foxes rolling in sheep- 
folds and manure heaps to destroy their own scent, but had 
never been an eye-witness of it before and probably never shall 
be again. 

December 9.—Called on the A.s just home again from 
spending the autumn on their Irish property. Jnter alia A. told 
me the following anecdote, a parallel to which could, I fear, 
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be found a great deal nearer home than Galway. in mis dual 
capacity of landlord and sportsman A. was asked to act as starter 
at a country race-meeting, and, never one to hide his light 
under a bushel, confidently accepted the invitation. Although 
he had never acted in such capacity before he got on pretty 
well, until the third race, a five furlong scurry, for which there 
was a large field of two-year-olds. One of them, however, would 
not join the others, but kept persistently about a hundred yards 
behind them, till A., who suspected this disinclination lay with the 
rider and not the animal, beckoned to the former, and, wishing 
to give him a friendly hint, said, ‘If you don’t come up and 
join the other horses at once I'll send them away without you.’ 
A look of indescribable relief at once came over the jockey’s 
face, and, bending from his saddle, he whispered with a por- 
tentous wink, ‘Begob, and that’s what I’m waiting on yer 
honour to do, this tin minutes or more!’ 

December 15.—It has been bitterly cold to-day ; a foretaste 
of the hard winter the weatherwise have promised us. A hard 
black frost has held the patient earth in its iron grip ; a piercing 
wind has blown from the north, and at intervals thin showers 
of frozen snow have fallen from the lowering sky. It is the 
‘hard grey weather’ of which Kingsley sang in one of the 
finest epic poems in our language—had it been written 
nowadays it would have been dubbed Imperialist—but which, 
none the less true to its savage nature, relentlessly killed him at 
last. I hate and fear the ‘black north easter’ myself, but, like 
a great many other things that are feared and disliked, 1 
respect it, and never so much as when it ‘fills the marsh with 
wild fowl’ or, in other words, brings a stray wild duck into our 
little beck. For wild fowl are, indeed, rar@ aves in our part of 
the world, only visiting us under stress of such weather as this, 
and even then staying as short a time as possible, so that it is a 
matter of pure luck whether one chances on them or not. I 
wonder how many times I have sneaked and crawled about the 
beck in search of wild duck and returned home empty handed. 
Yet it is a sport that has a rare fascination for me, and such an 
afternoon as I spent to-day gives me far more pleasure than an 
ordinary day’s covert shooting. In the first place I was entirely 
alorie, a fact in itself that always enhances my enjoyment of 
any sport; not that I am of an unsociable disposition, but 
because, like most men, I delight in the feeling of being alone 
with Nature, and of trying to circumvent wild creatures by my 
own unaided woodcraft ; while, moreover, the ‘Viking blood’ 
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within me is stirred to a certain grim pleasure of battling with 
the elements in this bitter weather. 

The cold was piercing in those lonely fields by the brook 
this afternoon: the fallows lay black and grim under their 
sprinkling of snow, and the pastures were withered and brown 
in the grip of the cruel frost; the landscape was veiled in a 
thin white mist which chilled the very marrow in one’s bones, 
and all the ordinary sounds of the country, the lowing of 
cattle, the barking of dogs, the call of birds, were hushed in 
that mysterious silence which great cold invariably brings in 
its train. I hardly saw a sign of life the whole afternoon ; 
such cattle as were in the fields huddled together under the 
hedgerows ; a few rooks sat with ruffled feathers in the leafless 
branches of the ash trees and, too benumbed with cold and 
hunger to fear man, eyed me listlessly as I passed below ; once 
a hare started unwillingly from its form, and slipped and 
scrambled painfully across an ironbound fallow. Still it was 
the perfection of weather for bringing wild fowl into the beck, 
and Sam the retriever and I had a red-letter afternoon, getting 
three wild duck, a teal, three full, and two jack, snipe, four 
golden plover, and to top up with a right and left of rocketing 
wood pigeons in the fir plantation when nearing home, and, as 
I laid my bag out on the coach-house floor, I would not have 
changed it for all the pheasants of Croxteth or Holkham. 

December 18.—Last night we dined with the B.s when our 
host told us an anecdote illustrative of the awkwardness which 
can be caused by a mistaken excess of zeal. When in the 
army he had a soldier-servant, a typical Irishman from county 
Clare, absolutely devoted to his master, but unfortunately 
afflicted with the curse of garrulity. B. married while still in 
the service, and not without misgivings as to the wisdom of 
such a course, allowed Tim to accompany him on his honey- 
moon, in the capacity of valet. Like most people similarly 
situated B. and his wife complacently imagined they could 
pass themselves off as an old married couple, but fearing that 
his servant’s loquacity might lead him to reveal the real state 
of affairs B. solemnly warned him against doing so. Tim 
readily promised to be discreet, but the B.s had hardly been 
twenty-four hours at the seaside hotel, where they were spending 
their honeymoon, ere a marked, but distant, curiosity on the 
part of their fellow guests, left no doubt in their minds that 
their domestic’s fatal passion for gossip had led him to disclose 
what they innocently supposed to be a profound secret only 
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known to themselves and him. In great wrath B. summoned 
him to his presence. ‘Didn’t I order you on no account to 
tell any one that the mistress and [ were just married?’ he 
thundered. 

‘Ye did, sorr,’ eagerly replied Jim, ‘an’ faith, I put thim 
nicely off the scint, for whin that omadhaun av a head-waither 
axed me av you and the misthress were married, I towld him 
no, but that you were going to be!’ 

To what must be attributed the revival of the taste for port 
wine? Although I am proud to say that personally I have never 
wavered in my allegiance to the glorious liquor, time was, and 
that not very long ago, when it had almost ceased to figure on 
the dinner-table, and when it did, men passed it wistfully by, 
shaking their heads and talking of gout and rheumatism, and 
bewailing their recalcitrant livers. Yet, nowadays, exactly the 
reverse is the case: wherever I dine port is the only wine 
drunk after dinner, and last night B. further revived an old 
and praiseworthy custom by offering it with the cheese. 
Moreover, when in London, I notice the young men at the 
club drink port after lunch, and I am sure that half the flasks 
in our hunting-field are filled with the same generous fluid. 

I cannot help thinking that one of the chief reasons for this 
revolution in taste is due to the recent introduction of a lighter 
—and to my mind, pleasanter—wine than was drunk a quarter 
of a century ago, and this I fancy must be of the same class 
as that of which our ancestors used to consume three bottles 
a-piece at a sitting ; a custom which nowadays seems to have 
been not only barbarous but well-nigh impossible. Yet once 
in my life I met one of those heroes of a bygone age, a charm- 
ing, hale old man of seventy-six, who took his part in a wet 
days’ grouse driving with all the zest of a lad of twenty. At 
lunch the conversation turned on wine, and I deferentially asked 
him if he had ever known a real three-bottle man. ‘Known 
one indeed!’ he cried, with fine disdain; ‘why I was one 
myself!’ Still the convivial habits of his youth had apparently 
not affected his health, nor certainly his nerve, for I was 
subsequently told, that only a week or two before when riding 
about his estate on a 15-hand pony, the old man came toa 
gate, through which he wished to pass, and finding it locked, 
took his mount by the head, and essayed to jump it in cold 
blood, with the result that horse and rider tumbled neck and 
crop over the obstacle. His horrified farm bailiff, who witnessed 
the occurrence, rushed to his master’s assistance, but all the 
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old gentleman remarked, as he scrambled to his feet, was, 
‘Dear me! Thomas, 1 hope I haven’t spoilt my new coat.’ 
Truly they must have been giants in the land in the early days 
of this century ! 

December 19,—To the Hunt Ball at X , a time-honoured 
festivity which I have now attended for more years than I care 
to count. Time was—ah me! how long ago it seems—when 
I used to look forward to this particular ball with all the 
anticipation which | believe Belinda still feels ; when, incredible 
as it appears to me now, I used to order buttonholes from 
Piccadilly and gloves from the Burlington Arcade wherewith 
to do honour to the occasion ; and when I used to await the 
arrival of the young lady who for the moment reigned para- 
mount in my affections, at the very door of the Town Hall in 
order to secure what | considered my fair share of the dances 
on her programme. Ay de mi! I would give a good deal 
now to feel the self-consciousness of youth once more, when 
the fit of one’s coat and the bow of one’s necktie were matters 
of the deepest concern ; when the announcement that the 
supper room was open aroused no feeling except that of con- 
temptuous pity for the chaperons and fogeys who at once 
crowded to it, and when one at last sought it oneself, Zassatus 
sed non satiatus of dancing, one quaffed bumpers of execrable 
champagne without fear of the morrow before one’s eyes. 

Still next to being young oneself, it is good to mix with 
young people, and though my share in the amusements of the 
evening consists in hanging about the doors in company with 
my compeers of a past generation, or occasionally, at Belinda’s 
behest, in dancing the Lancers with some unattractive wall- 
flower, it delights me to see the rising generation enjoying 
itself, and to note with the cynical eye of middle-age how 
exactly the young of the human race reproduce the foibles and 
vanities of their parents. Only last night 1 overheard Miss 
Rosebud unblushingly impress upon a gawky and bepimpled 
youth from the Universities that he must have made a mistake 
in thinking she was engaged to him fora dance, she wanted to 
sit out with Captain Varnish of the Hussars; and I thought 
with a smile of how her mother had once treated me in the 
same unceremonious fashion in this very room, and felt a touch 
of sympathy with the lad who presently retired, smarting and 
unconvinced, but endeavouring to carry off his discomfiture ex 
galant homme. Ah well! my young friend, the day will come 
all too soon when you will be girded in the proof armour of 
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disillusions, and, like myself, will sigh for the time when such 
pin-pricks as the fickleness of lovely woman could find out the 
joints of your harness. 

December 21.---To shoot at M.’s, who invariably postpones 
his covert shooting until the third week i: December, a practice 
which I wish were more usual than it is; though, of course, 
every one is not like M., with a bank in Lombard Street at his 
back to pay for the sacks of Indian corn and kindred delicacies 
which are necessary to keep the epicurean pheasant from 
straying from home. For at this time of the year this 
pampered fowl is at his very best as a bird of sport, and a 
very different creature from what he was in October or even 
November. Strong and lusty and of full plumage, he flies 
high and boldly, and faces his enemies with a splendid 
contempt. 

Moreover, M. is one of those rare game preservers who 
really takes pains to provide the ideal rocketer of which we 
hear so much and see so little. It is customary with many 
well-meaning, but ignorant people to talk of any bird that flies 
over their head as a rocketer, which is much the same thing as 
calling ginger beer champagne because they both effervesce. 
At M.’s, the coverts all lie on the sides of steepish hills, and a 
strip of netting run across them forces the birds to rise off the 
slope and come high over the guns on the flat below. One of 
them properly killed is worth ten, nay twenty, of the fluttering 
fowls cut down ere fairly on the wing which nearly all keepers 
prefer to serve up to their master’s guests, but they take a deal 
of stopping, and that—to me—detestable person, the shooter 
who counts his cartridges and his kills, would show a very poor 
balance sheet at the end of one of M.’s big days. Out of 
curiosity to-day I asked B., who is a really good shot, and next 
to whom I was standing at one beat, how many birds he had 
killed ? He answered, ‘Eleven,’ and on counting his empty 
cartridge-cases I found twenty-nine of them, or an average of 
very nearly three for each bird killed. 

December 23.—Most of us know the story of the little girl 
who being suddenly asked by a school-inspector ‘who made 
her vile body ?’ meekly replied, ‘ Mother, and auntie cut out the 
skirt’; but it was new to the Rector to whom I retailed it 
to-day. He capped it, however, by an experience of his own. 
Being asked by a brother-parson in Yorkshire to examine a 
class of infants in orthography, he wrote E-A-R on the black- 
board, and asked what it spelt? No answer of any description 
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from the class, so the Rector called up the head of it, a sturdy 
little boy, and giving his ear a gentle pinch asked, ‘What do 
you call this?’ ‘Mar lug,’ was the unabashed answer of the 
youthful Chesterfield. 

December 26.—Christmas is past and gone, and like most 
people, when they have emerged from childhood, I feel an 
intense feeling of relief. I have eaten roast beef and—under 
protest—plum pudding; I have sent a goose to the station- 
master, and tobacco and tea to the old people at the workhouse ; 
I have feed the butcher’s boy and the postman—the latter an 
official with whose visits I would willingly dispense at this 
season of the year—and I have presented each member of my 
establishment with a Christmas offering, the selection of which 
has caused Belinda much anxious reflection, it being a matter 
of some difficulty not to give the same article to the same 
person every year. I should be afraid to estimate the number 
of Cardigan jackets that Thomas has received since he entered 
my service, and this year it once more fell to his lot to be 
presented with another, a fact which, coupled with a naturally 
misanthropical disposition, led him to receive his gift some- 
what gloomily. Belinda handed it to him with the time- 
honoured remark, ‘ Here is something to do your rheumatism 
good, Thomas.” ‘Thank you kindly, mum,’ replied our 
retainer, as he received his parcel with a most chastened 
expression, ‘ Nothin’ short o’ churchyard mould will ever do my 
rheumatiz any good,’ 

Thomas is one of that almost extinct class of country 
domestics who from servants gradually become, first, friends, 
and finally, autocrats brooking no interference in what they 
consider their own department. Well do I remember that 
when Belinda first undertook the management of my house- 
hold she boldly proclaimed, with the courage of ignorance, her 
intention of putting up with no nonsense from Thomas, the 
natural result of this being that before long the two of them 
had a battle-royal over the planting of some bulbs. The 
contest raged with varying fortune for some time, but at last 
Belinda, who has a fine spirit of ].er own, said in an icy tone 
that precluded further discussion, ‘My orders are, Thomas, that 
the bulbs are to be planted here and nowhere else.’ 

‘Very well, mum,’ answered her gardener in a tone of 
angelic resignation, ‘of course it shall be as you wish, but it’ll 
play the dooce with the h’appearance of my garden !’ 

January 1, 1901.—Belinda and I sat up to welcome the 
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New Year and the new century as yet scarce an hour old; 
and now she has gone to bed and left me to sit with a cold 
pipe in my mouth, and to think, as I expect many millions of 
men are doing aiso at the present moment, not only of the 
past year, but of many a one before it. It is, perhaps, only at 
times like the present that one does so, and indeed there cannot 
be many of us who care to look back very far in our past lives, 
and think of broken friendships and despised affections, of lost 
opportunities and things left undone; of the golden harvest 
that lay before us in our youth, and of how few of its sheaves 
we have garnered into our store in our middle age. 

My pipe brought me enough and to spare of such thoughts, 
and I went to the open window, and looked out into the night. 
It was dark and clear, with what the Scotch call a ‘blink’ of stars 
in the sky, and a fine, free, north wind blowing, that brought 
with it the jubilant peals of half a dozen distant churches ringing 
in the New Year, and as I listened to them there came into my 
mind those most beautiful lines of a but little known poet : 


I’ve had my share of pastime, and I’ve done my share of toil, 
And life is short—the longest life a span ; 


For good undone, and gifts misspent, and resolutions vain, 


’Tis somewhat late to trouble. This I know, 
I should live the same life over, if I had to live again, 
And the chances are I go where most men go. 


Would most of us live the same life over? I trow not; 
and yet who can tell ? 
And then I shut the window, and went to bed also. 
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